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THE ROAD TO AWAKENING 


LOUIS B. SELTZER, Editor, 
The Cleveland Press 


If librarians everywhere have been 
greatly concerned over the wave of anti- 
intellectualism which has been sweeping 
the country in recent years, it is certain 
that the concern has been shared by many 
newspapermen. 

Whatever the sources of the illogical 
movement, it reached a peak during the 
past two years, when the slyly derisive 
word “egghead” came into common use. 

The unwholesome invention of the 
word, of course, is meant to imply that 
men of intelligence and imagination—per- 
sons interested in science, art, music, liter- 
ature—are inferior to those described as 
practical. 


While it is not so common as we some- 
times suppose, the word practical, when 
applied to some individual in a position 
of leadership, means, in some quarters, 
that he is a man of quick decision on any 
subject, regardless of his qualifications. 
All too oeiten this usage has wrongfully im- 
plied a human virtue. 


Eggheads, on the other hand, are said 
to be visionaries and dreamers who are 
badly equipped to face the stern realities 
of life. 

Within the narrow terms of this narrow 
philosophy, librarians, teachers and _pro- 
fessors are among the eggheads. 

Since their lives are devoted largely to 
the employment of the imagination, to 
speculation and to the general cultivation 
of the mind, their value to civilization has, 
by innuendo, been downgraded. 

Thus their monetary rewards have been 
meager. 

Unfortunately, this notion has been 
strengthened by men—sometimes power- 
ful men—who hate and fear what they do 
not themselves understand. The _ idea, 
then, has roots in ignorance of a most 
harmful kind. 

Now | think it may be reasonably said 
that in the history of civilization trends 
of this kind are reversed by events. 

And I believe that something has hap- 
pened recently that has forced a reassess- 
ment of our intellectuals. 

We have recently suffered a_ serious 
blow to our national pride in the discov- 
ery that the Russians have placed more 
emphasis on education than have we, and 


that as a result they have forged ahead in 
science. 

We have learned lately that the Rus- 
sians, for instance, are paying their teach- 
ers the American equivalent of from $25,- 
000 to $30,000 a year. 


With the launching of Sputnik by the 
Soviets, we are beginning to suspect that 
our society and the freedom we love are 
under serious threat. 


Yet I think all is not lost, and for what 
may prove good reasons. 

In the first place, the Soviets have made 
knowledge—particularly in the field of 
science—an instrument serving only polit- 
ical uses. 

And that is the wrong read to wisdom, 
which must forever remain the ultimate 
aim of knowledge. 

As one result of all this I see clear indi- 
cations that imaginative and _ inventive 
people are not likely to be asked in the 


future to apologize for the quality of their 
minds. 


If anything has been made clear, it is 
this: We need all the eggheads we can 
find. 

Indeed, they are plentiful enough, but 
they need free access to the accumulated 
knowledge of their fellows. 


It also seems evident that freer access 
to knowledge will soon be made available. 

Where genuine national security is at 
stake, security measures must be taken to 
keep our secrets from prying eyes. 

But it is the greatest of folly to guard 
with such zeal the information not only 
known to our potential enemies, but in- 
formation they have made use of ahead 
of us. 

[ am very much in favor of making in- 
formation as free as possible, for infor- 
mation is the basis for invention; it is also 
the instrument always employed in any 
creative work. 

When information is available; when 
the facts are known, | have unfaltering 
confidence that the American people will 
find the path to progress and national 
security. 

Libraries and librarians, of course, hold 
the means of disseminating that knowl- 
edge. 

And I believe that the future holds for 
the librarian the very high place in society 
that he has long deserved. 

The egghead complex, of course, is not 








new. It has deviled our society from the 
first. 

Even Theodore Roosevelt, a man of 
great erudition, a widely read man, was 
frequently obliged to disguise the fact that 
he was a cultivated man. This had to be 
done in the name of political expediency. 


Yet I believe that this unwholesome 
trend is already in reverse. 

All language — including slang and 
idiom — must undergo changes from time 


to time. 

And I should not be surprised to see 
the word “egghead” cease to be a term 
employed to downgrade intelligence, but 
will take its place among the words used 
to express genuine respect. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
APPOINTED FOR OLA BULLETIN 


OLA President James Foutts wishes to 
announce the appointment of Edwin C. 
Strohecker as Business Manager for the 
OLA Bulletin. 

Mr. Strohecker is Assistant Professor, 
Department of Library Science, Kent State 
University. All requests pertaining to the 
distribution of the Bulletin should 
addressed to him. 
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FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Director 
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President, ALA Library Education 
Division 


Although. with only a very few excep- 
tions, the graduate library schools of the 
United States and Canada assume respon- 
sibility for basic preparation for, and to 
some extent, advanced study in school 
librarianship, the current LIBRARY 
JOURNAL placement summary: reveals 
that of the 1087 graduates of Master's 
programs in accredited library schools for 
the year 1956, only 232 went into school 
library positions. Admittedly an incom- 
plete figure, with several of the accredited 
schools not reporting, and none of the 
non-accredited schools included, it points 
up a situation which has long existed and 
can be expected to continue. The gradu- 
ate library schools do not, nor can they, 
‘Strout, D. E. and Strout, Ruth B. Salaries strong- 


er more positions. Library Journal v.28:p. 1597- 
1604, June 1957. 
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prepare more than a small part of the 
personnel needed in this rapidly expand- 
ing field of service. School administrators 
are securing their librarians by and large 
from the teacher institutions or divisions 
of multipurpose institutions. Mr. Wil- 
lard O. Mishoff, in an article on under- 
graduate programs of library education in 
a recent issue of HIGHER EDUCATION 
reported that of the 563 institutions of 
higher education offering graduate and 
undergraduate courses in library science 
in 1956-57, at least 220 were providing 
basic professional courses in preparation 
for school librarianship at the undergrad- 
uate level. Of these 128 permit a minor 
concentration of 15-23 semester hours, and 
at least 50 provide a major or minor con- 
centration of 24 or more semester hours 
toward a Bachelor's degree. While no fig- 
ures are available on the number of gradu- 
ates of these programs, and despite the 
known fact that enrollments tend to run 
small in many library science programs, 
it can be assumed that these are the in- 
stitutions to which school administrators 
look as the major source of school library 
personnel. 


In the light of these facts, then, what is 
or should be the role of the graduate li- 
brary school in the area of school librar- 


ianship? Surely it is not to be merely 
another agency providing basic prepara- 


tion for school librarianship, although this 
is certainly an important service. Since it 
cannot dominate the field of basic prepa- 
ration for school librarianship, should it 
abdicate, leaving school librarianship com- 
pletely to the library science departments 
of teacher education institutions? The an- 
swer to this query is certainly a rousing 
“No”. It should continue to offer basic 
education for school librarianship wher- 
ever the demand justifies it. The question, 
however, does point up the need to re- 
the role of the graduate school, 
which should place its emphasis on those 
services for which it is uniquely prepared, 
by reason of its placement at the graduate 
level. 


assess 


First of all, the graduate library school 
can promote between graduate and under- 
graduate library education agencies in the 
geographic area it serves a cooperative and 
coordinated attack on problems of educa- 
tion for school librarianship, including 


*Mishoff, W. O. Undergraduate programs of li- 
brary education; a recent summary. Higher edu- 
cation Vol. XIV, p.3-7, September 1957. 
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that most difficult of all problems, the 


articulation of the undergraduate and 
graduate programs. Oklahoma, Denver, 
Texas, and Louisiana, among others, have 


made substantial progress in this direction 
in their own areas, but much more and 
continuous effort is needed. 


Second, the graduate library school can 
provide in-service training opportunities 
for school librarians. While the graduate 
schools are not alone in this service, for 
many fine conferences and institutes for 
librarians in service are offered by the: 
undergraduate departments of library sci- 
ence, this is a challenge which the gradu- 
ate schools have met in splendid fashion. 
The Newsletters of the Association of 
American Library Schools for January 
and July, 1957, report workshops, insti- 
tutes and conferences for school librar- 
ians offered during this calendar year at 
Chicago, Florida, Illinois, Kentuc ky, Okla- 
homa, Albany, Atlanta, Denver, Michigan, 
and Southern California. Illinois’ Allerton 
Conference on School Library Supervi- 
sion, held in 1954, and Chicago’s confer- 
ences on selection of materials in 1956 and 
1957 might be pointed to specifically as 
illustrating the special emphasis confer- 
ence which the graduate schools are well 
prepared to offer. 








Third, the graduate school can offer op- 
portunity for advanced training in school 
librarianship. The need for school librar- 
ians prepared by training and experience 
to handle supervisory positions, library 
science teaching positions, and other posi- 
tions requiring training above the basic 
minimum is increasing and will continue 
to increase. Peabody’s course in schoo! 
library supervision and the various prob- 
lems and seminar courses offered at a 
number of graduate library schools indi- 
cate that the schools are attempting to 
meet this need, but this is a relatively new 
development both in the field and in the 
library educational world. Increased de- 
mand from the field will result in in- 
creased emphasis in the schools. 

And fourth and finally, the graduate 
library school can carry on and encourage 
research and publications in the school 
library field among its faculty and stu- 
dents. Of the 80 Master’s theses listed in 


the September, 1957, issue of LIBRARY 
LITERATURE, 17 were on school library 
or closely related subjects, as was one of 
the Ph.D. dissertations reported. Cover- 
ing the same period, the AALS NEWS- 
LETTER for July, 1957, reported indi- 
vidual faculty research pertinent in school 
librarianship at Indiana and California, 
a team survey of school and public library 
service to children and retention of books 
in California public and school libraries. 
Other research, not recorded in the News- 
letter, is doubtless going on in the school 
library field, but, here again, much more 
needs to be done, and the challenge is to 
the graduate library school. 

The educational needs of school librar- 
ianship offer a tremendous challenge to 
every type of library education agency. 
The graduate school has its own very 
special contribution to make and it is on 
this area that it should place its chief 
emphases. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER 


March 16-22 will be the first big dates 
of 1958 for Ohio libraries. OLA is co- 
operating with ALA and the National 
Book Committee to bring to libraries of 
all kinds the benefits of a nationwide pub- 
licity program. Louis Seltzer, the nation- 
ally prominent editor of the Cleveland 
Press who also is known as “Mr. Cleve- 
land”, is chairman of the state committee 
which will promote the observance of 
National Library Week in Ohio. He has 
sent invitations to 35 other civic leaders 
in all parts of the state to join him on 
the State Committee for National Library 


Week. 


Some time ago letters were sent to the 
head of every public library in Ohio ask- 
ing for suggestions of outstanding leaders 
in each community who might serve as 
local chairmen for National Library Week. 
So far about one-fourth of the libraries 
have responded. Mr. Seltzer will have sent 
invitations to these proposed local chair- 
men by the time this bulletin is received. 
The local librarian also will be notified 
at the same time the invitation is sent. 
After that notice the librarian should lose 
no time in calling the proposed chairman 
to discuss the possibilities of the local ob- 
servance and to urge acceptance of the 
appointment by the local chairman. The 
librarian should be ready to suggest other 
civic leaders who would make good local 
committee members. 


Specific suggestions of ideas to use in 
observing National Library Week are in- 
cluded in the January 1 issue of Library 
Journal. This is a reproduction of the 
National Library Week Organization 
Handbook which was in short supply. 


Official posters, banners, book marks 
and table tents are now available. A bro- 
chure describing them and an order blank 
have been sent to all public libraries. Col- 
lege, school and special librarians can 
see them at the public library; combined 
orders will save money. Many of us who 


saw the first copies of these materials at 
Midwinter thought the Counter Card 
(NLW 13 B) was the most effective single 
item. It is small, 10 by 12 inches, but has 
an easel back and could be used almost 
any place. For ideas you will want at 
least one complete kit priced at $5.00. 
Send your order, with advance payment, 
to National Library Week, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. 


Above all, the responsibility for having 
an observance of National Library Week 
in your community rests solely upon the 
shoulders of the public librarian. If the 
head of the public library does not sug- 
gest a local chairman, none can be invited 
by the state committee. Get those sugges- 
tions to me today, unless you want to pro- 
ceed at once by inviting your chairman 
yourself. School, college and special li- 
brarians should contact their public librar- 
ian to join the program for their com- 
munity. 


The second set of important OLA dates 
will begin April 11 and continue for five 
weeks. These are the dates set up by Paul 
Noon, Walter Brahm and Faith Stoughton 
for the district meetings. Complete sched- 
ules are announced elsewhere in this bul- 
letin. Our warmest thanks to Paul for a 
prompt and vigorous job in organizing 
these meetings and working with the local 
chairmen to plan outstanding programs. 


Now, turn your calendar to November 
and put a red circle around the 6th, 7th 
and 8th. These are the dates for the an- 
nual conference which will be held jointly 
with Indiana Library Association at the 
famous resort hotel in French Lick. I was 
there not long ago checking arrangements 
and I still remember that breakfast and 
lunch. Save your calories and a few extra 
dollars for a new experience in convention 
living. More later. 


JAMES C. FOUTTS, President 








FILMS ON THE COUNTER 
by 
H. A. TOLLEFSON 
Assistant Director 
Louisville Free Public Library 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Some years ago a far-seeing vice presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck and Company, his- 
torically one of the giants of mail order 
merchandising, convinced his company 
that it would be worthwhile to set up re- 
tail stores. Today two-thirds of Sears’ sales 
are made through these retail outlets. 
People will buy merchandise they can see 
and handle. 

A parallel can be drawn between the 
Sears experience and the history of 16mm 
film distribution in the United States. The 
merchandising of 16mm films has also 
been principally a mail order operation. 
The consumer ordered the product from 
a description in a catalog—all too often a 
meager and inadequate description. True, 
in some cases he could order a film for 
preview with no obligation to purchase, 
but he still had to order through the mail. 
He could not walk into a store, look at the 
finished product, and compare it with 
others which might be more suitable for 
his purpose. 

That pattern is changing somewhat and 
today the 16mm industry does have retail 
outlets in commercial film libraries, in 
university film libraries, and in public 
libraries. Encouraging as this development 
is, it is an indisputable fact that there are 
not enough of these outlets and almost all 
of them are in or around the large metro- 
politan areas. If the 16mm industry is to 
do a real job of merchandising it must 
have more retail outlets and put more 
“films on the counter” where people can 
see them. Community leaders do not know 
about the rich film resources available to 
them for program use. And they cannot 
be blamed for not bothering to find out 
about these resources when to do so they 
have to paw through an amorphous mass 
of catalogs, locate the nearest distribution 
centers, and write twenty or thirty letters 
requesting preview prints in order to find 
perhaps ten films which fit their particu- 
lar program situations. 

In the larger cities, where there are usu- 
ally a number of commercial film librar- 
ies and where the public library has a 
good collection of 16mm sound educa- 


tional and informational films, they are 
used and used heavily. 


However, in vast areas of the United 
States hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans have little or no opportunity to see 
and utilize educational and informational 
films at the adult level. Only 5% of our 
six thousand plus public libraries are cir- 
culating films in their communities. Yet 
the need for an educational film program 
exists in every United States city of any 
size and in rural areas as well. Given the 
need then, in this age of mass communi- 
cation, why don’t more public libraries 
circulate films? There are several reasons: 


1. Until fairly recently the growth of the 
audio-visual mass communication media 
did not have much of an impact upon the 
library. To be sure, millions of people 
went to the movies and listened to Jack 
Benny, Fred Allen, Amos and Andy, and 
others over radio. But, reading continued 
to increase and the library remained the 
center of cultural recreation and of infor- 
mation for the community. Because of 
this secure position librarians were slow, 
with some exceptions, to depart from the 
tradition that the library's function was 
to house and circulate printed materials 
and printed materials only. They accepted 
microfilm and later microprint because 
they were space savers but were inclined 
to shy away from other non-book mate- 
rials. 

2. An appalling lack of adequate infor- 
mation about the informational film. The 
H. W. Wilson Educational Film Guide, 
while it is a worthy publication, contains 
only sketchy information about the films 
entered and mentions reviews only when 
“they are known to the editors”. The Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films, published in 
Randolph, Wisconsin, does a better job of 
annotation but confines its entries to films 
available on free loan. Of the magazines 
which review films, such as Audio-Visual 
Guide, Business Sereen, Educational 
Screen, and the Saturday Review, only 
the Saturday Review is indexed in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
and, except for those in the Saturday Re- 
view, the reviews could hardly be called 
critical. Miss Bertha Landers, an experi- 
enced film librarian, is now publishing a 
film reviewing services designed along the 
lines of the Virginia Kirkus service for 
books. This again is a worthy service, but 
to date Miss Landers has been able to re- 


view only about 10% of the annual pro- 
duction of 16mm films. 


3. Until six or seven years ago there was 
little production done for adult audiences. 
Historically the big market for the 16mm 
industry has been for the classroom film, 
and quite naturally the producers concen- 
trated on serving that market. Public li- 
brarians, unless they also circulated films 
to the schools, were understandably re- 
luctant to buy films which were of little 
or no use to their adult patrons. Fortu- 
nately this situation has been changing. 
There are now about 600 producers of in- 
dustrial, educational, and informational 
films on 16mm and they turn out about 
4,000 films a year. Each year better films 
are being produced and each year more 
films are being produced for adult con- 
sumption. 


4. The money needed to begin and add 
to a good collection of 16mm ‘films. This 
is not a serious problem for the large li- 
brary but it is quite an obstacle for the 
small to medium-sized library to hurdle. 
Today a 10-minute black-and-white film 
retails for $55—color approximately dou- 
ble that. For public libraries serving up 
to 100,000 people the American Library 
Association recommends a minimum col- 
lection of 250 films and annual additions 
of 25 films. Estimating that one-third of 
the basic collection and of the films added 
annually will be in color, the basic collec- 
tion would involve an outlay of about $33,- 
000 and the additions an annual budget 
for films of from $3,300 to $3,500. 


Let us assume, then, that a certain pro- 
gressive librarian in a city of 60,000 people 
wants to add films to his resources. If he 
works hard enough and does enough pre- 
viewing he can collect the information he 
needs to begin buying films. There 
enough of a backlog of good adult films 
now, and enough new ones are being pro- 
duced, so that he will have a fairly wide 
selection. But he will be lucky at the out- 
set if he can squeeze $1,000 from an al- 
ready tight budget, let alone $33,000. For 
this reason it has become increasingly 
apparent, to those who realize how worth- 
while it is for the public library to cirecu- 
late films, that circuit cooperation with 
other libraries is the only answer to the 
budget problem for the smaller library. 
(Quite a number of public library film cir- 
cuits have been started in this country, 
and once under way none has failed. 
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The organization of a circuit is not com- 
plicated. It is simply a matter of a number 
of neighboring librarians getting together, 
agreeing to allocate money from their 
budgets for film purchase and nominal 
administrative costs, and designating one 
library (preferably the largest in the 
group) as the administrative library. The 
ideal circuit includes 10 libraries, organ- 
ized so that when film packages are circu- 
lated they do not have to travel more than 
50 to 75 miles between libraries. Ten is 
no magic number but with that number 
of libraries the circuit is large enough to 
have some purchasing power — small 
enough so that each package of films can 
be used by every library in the circuit 
during a ten-month period, with two sum- 
mer months left over for film cleaning 
and major repair if necessary. 


The amount of money allocated annua- 
ly by each library in a given circuit may 
be an equal amount or it may be set 
according to the size and budget of the 


participating libraries. The total for a 
10-library circuit, for annual film pur- 


chase and administrative costs, should be 
at least $5000. Circuit cooperation means 
that no one library faces an impossible 








financial burden, yet a respectable 
ber of new films can be 
cuit collection annually. Films which have 
been around the circuit long enough so 
that they are no longer in demand can be 
retired to a separate collection at the ad- 
ministrative library for spot booking, or 
they can be divided among the participat- 
ing libraries, according to a_ previously 
agreed upon plan, for their permanent 
collections. 


num- 
added to the cir- 


So if I may be trite, where there’s a will 
there’s a way. Because of their value as 
program material, because of their public 
relations value in increasing community 
awareness of the library, every public li- 
brary in every city with a population of 
50,000 or more should have “films on the 
counter” for its patrons. We can only hope 
that during the next five to ten years this 
desirable obje ctive will be achieved. 


THE JULY ISSUE OF THE 
BULLETIN WILL INCLUDE A 
MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY!!! 


ARE YOU A MEMBER 
OF THE OLA? 


IS YOUR CORRECT 
ADDRESS LISTED? 


IF NOT, contact 


MRS. VIOLET HULL 


State Library 
Ohio 


Columbus, 





THE NEGLECT OF READING 
GRACE W. GILMAN 


Librarian, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Ill. 
(From her address to the 1957 OLA Conference 
in Cleveland) 

I have been exploring my own mind and 
the news stands, and corner drug stores, 
and other such cluttered places, and | can 
find no neglect of reading — not in any 
State of the Union and certainly not in 
Ohio. The enormous sale of daily news- 
papers and weekly magazines and those 
strange distortions of life called “comic- 
books” tells us there is none. The neglect 
of reading that brings us unhappiness is 
the neglect of the reading of books and 
in particular the reading of important 
books. 

There is only one antidote to this par- 
ticular neglect of reading. That antidote 

that cure—I can give you in one word, 
And then, I should be allowed to sit down, 
having solved the whole complex prob- 
lem. But that would shatter all known 
precedents of Library Conventions. The 
cure for neglect of reading—and the one 
word—is Excellence. Some steely-eyed 
realist will answer me—“but that is im- 
possible.” Excellence is a rarity. By its 
nature, Excellence is the exceptional. That 
does not need to be true. In fact, it can 
not remain true. Excellence must become 
the “Norm” if the quality of living that 
we love is to endure. My answer is Excel- 
lence. Remember, | did not say Perfec- 
tion. 

Since Excellence is the weapon I offer 
in defense of Reading and a cure for its 

neglect, where shall Excellence begin? 
May I give you the old adage, “Doctor, 
Cure Thyself!” 

It starts, | presume, in the selection and 
training of Librarians. In spite of the 
tragic shortage of Librarians, | would not 
lower the standards—I would raise them. 
We need the articulate cream of America 
to promote books and reading. I would 
(if I could) make the acceptance of can- 
didates for Library School rigidly selec- 
tive. It would start with a stiff, compre- 
hensive examination in literature. He 
who could not pass it well, has no place 
in the Library profession. Library Schoola 
must of necessity teach techniques and a 
thorough knowledge of reference mate- 
rials and cataloging. But, more impor- 
tantly, we need Book- Centered Library 
Schools and Book-Obsessed Librarians. 

The necessity of this is obvious. When 
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ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS 1S YOU 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and 
remarkably efficient “New Life” Library. Take this opportunity 
to look around. Anything missing? Well, let's see. Records 

at finger-tips ... staff room nearby... conference room 

out of heavy traffic... layout just right. No questions 
or comments? Then whisk it away—to your “New Life” 
distributor (who can make “dream libraries” 
—like this—come true). 
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“4 Certified Library Bindery” 


E-WINCKLER BINDERY, 


“Library Bindings” 


“Since 1863” 


To serve the growing Libraries of Ohio 


We now have two sales representatives 


Paul W. Gunderman 


631 North St. 


all is said and done, Librarians are the 
ultimate Book Critics to America. No one 
else approaches us in objectivity. We, 
almost alone, have no axe to grind. And 
we know this—that more people borrow 
books from libraries than buy or rent 
them from book stores. What a few thou- 
sand librarians buy or do not buy—what 
titles we neglect or what we emphasize—- 
effects the reading tastes of our communi- 
ties. I think you do not know the strength 
you have. 


COMPETITION FOR READING 

The reading of Books is facing the 
stiffest competition in Library history. 
Of course, we have always had the com- 
petition of apathy. I refer to the excessive 
use of leisure in movies, radio, and espe- 
cially in television. But | am not as fear- 
ful of them as many. | am aware of the 
over-abundance of shoddy, cheap _pro- 
grams. I am also aware of shoddy, cheap 
books and magazines. How dare the Kettle 
call the Skillet, black? These powerful 
media of mass entertainment and infor- 
mation are not necessarily, enemies of 


reading—in fact they can be our good 
friends. | wish I could be a member of 
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Roy H. Eckler 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





that “Sunrise” television class in New 
York—the one that has brought every 
dusty tome of Stendhal’s “The Red and 
the Black” into the fresh air of popular- 
ity. And do you remember the evening 
long ago when radio’s Town Crier in the 
persuasive voice of Alexander Woolcott 
made “Good-Bye, Mr. Chips” a best-seller 
over night? We will get top-value radio 
and T.V. programs, when we refuse to 
listen to the poor. The power is in our 
hands. But the basic problem—the real 
danger of our times—is that we are rap- 
idly becoming a nation of spectators, 
whether it is radio, television, or in the 
world of sports. We need, for our own 
salvation, to become a nation of Partici- 
pants. The most complete participation 
| know is in the lost art of conversation 
and in the reading of books. 


AND HOW DO WE TURN NEGLECT 
INTO READING? 

Well, if the Schools will first do their 
job and teach children to read (and inci- 
dentally, teach them the alphabet) and 
if the wonderful, old-fashioned habit of 
reading aloud takes its place again in the 
Home—the Public Library will go from 


there, and re-educate America. We will 
promote Books and Ideas in every nook 
and cranny of our towns, by discussion 
groups, by radio and T.V., and in every- 
day conversation. Gadgets will not do it. 
Electric charging machines will not do it. 
Circulating records and films will not do 
it. Questionnaires will not do it. We have 
been so absorbed in modernizing our tech- 
niques and procedures that we _ have 
turned our large libraries into business 
firms dispensing merchandise. Books are 
not merchandise. They are living things. 
At least, they are living when they are 
being read. You do not command the 
American public to read. You do not com- 
mand an American to do anything. Nor 
do you tell him what he must read. But 
we can, if we know our business, create 
in him an awareness of his own hunger. 
Because we are an intellectually hungry 
people. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Our first responsibility, I think, is not 
to serve great masses of people, not even 
the schools or any other institution, not 
the Rotary Club or the Woman’s Club— 
though how they would get along without 
us, | do not know. Our job is the [ndi- 
vidual—in his unique individualness. I 
am not gravely concerned about the man 
who uses our reference tools, or who wants 
the latest Best Seller to keep him conver- 
sationally up-to-date. We serve these, well. 

My concern is for the unclassified indi- 
vidual in search of wisdom—looking for 
perspectives in living, for knowledge to 
evaluate his troubled world, or for pure 
joy in the reading of a simple, beautiful 
story. Let him know about the books 
where these answers are found. He will 
come to the Library in the millions. 

Surely this current year’s abundance of 
books contain a few such titles. May I 
offer a scant golden handful? 

IN FICTION: That gentle book, Platero and 
I; The Lady; Far, Far the Mountain 
Peak; (and a year or two older) A 
Single Pebble; The Year of Love; An 
Episode of Sparrows; and that novel of 
ironic and compassionate understand- 
ing, By Love Possessed; and to shock us 
into awareness, On the Beach. 

For couracE: Crusoe of Lonesome Lake; 
A Company of Cowards; Face to Face, 
matched only by last year’s The Man 
Who Lived Twice and Profiles in Cour- 
age. 


TO UNDERSTAND THE HERITAGE WHICH IS 
THE BACKGROUND OF OUR LIVING: Chure- 
hill’s magnificient histories; Bruce Cat- 
ton’s Civil War masterpieces; and the 
stately, disciplined prose of Miss Hamil- 
ton’s Echo of Greece. 

TO LOOK AT OUR PRESENT DAY: Ward’s In- 
terplay of East and West; Agar’s The 
Price of Power; a prize winner, The 
Organization Man; Tergasaki’s Bridge 
to the Sun; and Barney Baruch’s My 
Own Story. 


FOR UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN: (especially 
the male variety, and | do not mean 
“Dennis, the Menace”) ; Smith’s Where 
Did You Go? Out! You remember the 
author offers a physician’s cure for the 
tensions of our world. The doctor’s or- 
der was this: “make everyone go to bed 
for three days.” Perhaps so. Has any- 
one a direct line to Moscow? 


These are only samplings of a current 
diet for readers suffering from malnutri- 
tion. 

LEISURE 

It is exciting to contemplate Tomor- 
row’s world, if it is to be a world at peace. 
In that world, Leisure is a new dimension 
in living. There will be time, at last, for 
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the world to catch up on its thinking. 
There will be time for friendship and con- 
versation and reading and for just being 
lazy. The place of libraries and books is 
almost beyond comprehension. The qual- 
ity of that leisure will depend on the qual- 
ity of teachers and librarians. 

I am happy to learn from Dr. Downs 
(in the current ALA Bulletin) — that 
“Books are here to stay.” If that is true, 
Librarians are here to stay. I see no pos- 
sible escape for the Reader! When we do 
our job, at its creative best, Librarians 
will present on a golden platter to the 
Notable Author and to the Notable Pub- 
lisher, a nation of Notable Readers. 


May I quote the last sentence of one of 
the year’s most rewarding books? 

“If you will excuse me, I have an ap- 
pointment with myself to sit on the 
front steps and watch some grass 
growing.” 


FOR THE LACK OF A STITCH 
is an interesting pamphlet which provides 
a brief historical survey of book-binding 
as well as the contemporary scene. Free 
copies are available from the Heckman 
Bindery, Inc., North Manchester, Indiana. 


STATE LIBRARY REPORTS 


From the desk of State Librarian 
Walter Brahm, comes news that Ottawa, 
Holmes and Ashtabula County Libraries 
have each received a bookmobile under 
the library services act. 

* 


* * 


Ohio Librarians should see document 
depositories established in various librar- 
ies within the first few months of 1958, 
if final details and funds can be worked 
out with the State Finance Department. 

Under House Bill 27, the State Library 
Board is presently selecting libraries 
which can best preserve publications. 
Then too, to make publications conven- 
iently accessible to residents in all areas 
of the State, geographic locations will play 
an important part in the final choice for 
the depositories. 

* 


* * 


The State Board of Tax Appeals has 
granted Ross County $8500 for salary in- 
creases but failed to grant funds for staff- 
ing a bookmobile. 

The library asked for approximately 
$14.000 more than its budget commission 
had given for salary increases and to staff 


getting your 
moneys worth 


When you buy library bindings from 
Heckman, you get both circulation and 
service. Books and periodicals are 
bound to meet individual requirements, 


by a Certified Binder, at the lowest cost 
per circulation. 


We are big enough to meet any binding needs 
yet small enough to give every order 
individual attention. 


Ten Heckman trucks make scheduled pickups 
and deliveries in most areas, at no additional 
cost. Drop us a card today for full details. 
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an anticipated bookmobile under the li- 
brary services act. 

The decision was made on December 6. 

* * * 

Forms for the 1957 Statistical Report 
were mailed to librarians on January 1. 

Interestingly enough, the directory com- 
piled from these statistics, is sent not only 
to all public and school libraries in Ohio, 
but also to all colleges, universities, li- 
brary schools, state libraries, library 
equipment companies and education as- 
sociations throughout the country. 

Therefore, it is important to both the 
State Library and each public library that 
the form is returned as soon as possible. 

* * * 

In its fourth year, the American Herit- 
age discussion program continues with six 
libraries participating in the adult educa- 
tion service. The six include Ellet (Akron 
Branch), Fremont, Greenville, North Can- 
ton, Tipp City and Urbana. If there are 
any other libraries sponsoring American 
Heritage groups, please notify the State 
Library. 


WITH THE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


The following courses are offered for 
teacher-librarian certification: 

Children’s Literature; 

Materials For The Social Studies And 
The English Areas; 

Classification And Cataloging Of The 
Small Library; 

Selection Of Materials For The Second- 
ary School; 

Organization And Administration Of 
The School Library. 


BOWLING GREEN UNIVERSITY 

Offers a maximum of 21 hours of course 
work. These courses are aimed at provid- 
ing training for school librarians and for 
people wishing to work in smaller public 
libraries or in special libraries. They are: 

The use of libraries; library organi- 
zation and administration; periodicals; 
book selection; classification and catalog- 
ing; reference service and materials; and 
problems in library science. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley 
The School of Librarianship, University 
of California, Berkeley, announces the 
availability for the academic year 1958-59 
of one teaching assistantship and six re- 
search assistantships. 
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WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 





IS A COMPLETE 





REFERENCE SECTION 


World Book Encyclopedia should be 
the keystone of any library reference 
section. 

Each major article in World Book 
has been researched and prepared by 
an outstanding authority in the field. 
Text is easy to read. Words are se- 
lected for clarity of idea and expres- 
sion. Material is always up to date. 


Students, especially, sense a friend- 
liness in World Book. All articles are 
written at the grade level of the sub- 
ject being studied, without imposing, 
brow-furrowing phrases. 


World Book is a pleasure to use. The 
most reliable reference you can place 
on your shelves, it is in the highest 
tradition of fine library service. 
For further information contact your nearest 


office: 


CLEVELAND — RICHARD M. WIT 
3441 Lee Road 
Cleveland 20 


COLUMBUS — DUANE L. TICE 
85 E. Gay St. 
Columbus 15 


TOLEDO — PETER CARROLL 
3412 Mapleway 
Toledo 14 


FIELD ENTERPRISES 
EDUCATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 








The teaching assistantship is open to 
graduates of accredited library schools in- 
terested in working toward a second-year 
master’s degree or a doctor’s degree. The 
stipend is $1,800 for nine months. 

The research assistantships, which call 
for approximately ten hours of work per 
week and pay $700 for the academic year, 
are open to both beginning library school 
students and to graduates. 

Apply Dean of the School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley 4. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


A regional workshop will be held at the 
Library School, February 23-28. The op- 
portunity is provided for librarians inter- 
ested in developing services for young 
people in public and school libraries, for 
field consultants in state agencies, for 
librarians responsible for young adult pro- 
grams at parish (county), regional and 
municipal levels. For information contact 
Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Director, Li- 
brary School, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


A report of recent activities of Dean 
Shera at Western Reserve sounds more 
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like a travelogue than an account of a 
proverbial “ivory tower” existence. Dean 
Shera flew to England last May to take 
part in the International Study Confer- 
ence on Classification sponsored by Aslib 
and F.I.D., the title of his paper being 
“Classification for Information Retrieval.” 
Then in August he flew to Brazil where 
he spent a month giving a series of 20 
lectures at the Instituto de Brasileiro de 
Bibliographia e Documentacao in Rio de 
Janeiro. He also visited and lectured 
Bahia and Sao Paulo. 

Mr. Perry, head of the Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research, 
has been president of the American Docu- 
mentation Institute for the past year. Last 
summer a fifteen-minute color sound film 
entitled “The Metals Information Center 
of the Future” was prepared for the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals. Copies of the film 
are available for loan to library groups, 
and any who are interested should com- 
municate with the Office of the Dean. 

Two new books and a number of articles 


featuring WRU activities and research 
have recently appeared. Chief among 


these is the book, Information Systems in 
Documentation, the proceedings of the 
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DON R. PHILLIPS, INC. 


P.O. Box 57 


Vandalia, Michigan 


conference held last spring on “Systems 
of Information Retrieval.” It is published 
by Interscience, and edited by Dean Shera 
and others. Another book, which ap- 
peared this summer, Documentation and 
Information Retrieval, by J. W. Perry and 
Allen Kent, (WRU Press and Intersci- 
ence), is an introduction to basic prin- 
ciples and cost analysis of information 
systems. 

During the spring session of 1957, Miss 
Helen Focke commuted each Friday for 
ten weeks to Dayton, while giving a series 
of lectures on Documentation to members 
of the Armed Services Technical Informa- 
tion Agency, and at the end of the sum- 
mer session a two weeks special seminar 
on various aspects of Documentation 
brought to Western Reserve some seventy- 
five practicing librarians and information 
officers from government and industry. 

Miss Harriet Long, who is now “pro- 
fessor emeritus” is continuing to make a 
real contribution to the work of the school 
in her television course on children’s 
literature over station WEWS, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday at 11:30 A.M. Her 
successor at the school is Miss Elizabeth 
Gross, formerly head of children’s work 
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at Enoch Pratt Free Public Library. Miss 
Gross is also teaching courses in children’s 
literature in the Western Reserve Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Dean Jesse H. Shera announces for the 
academic year 1958-59, eight half-tuition 
scholarships will be awarded on the basis 
of scholastic record, good personal qualifi- 
cations, and financial need. In addition, 
the Harriet G. Long Award will provide 
tuition for a student preparing for chil- 
dren’s library service. 


The Alumni Loan Fund is also available 
to students needing financial assistance, 
and other library organizations in Ohio 
provide similar aid, for example, the Jun- 
ior Librarians of Greater Cleveland, and 
the Ohio Library Association. 


Work-study, or “earn-learn” programs 
carried on in cooperation with the WRU 
University Library, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Cleveland Public Library, the 
Cuyahoga County Public Library and the 
suburban public libraries. Two special 
internship programs have been instituted 
with the Monsanto Chemical Company of 
St. Louis, and the ESSO Research Labora- 
tories of Linden, New Jersey. 








REVIEWERS SAY 
STORY-TELLING FOR YOU, 
by 


Ruby Ethel Cundiff and Barbara Webb. 
The Antioch Press, 1957. 


Mrs. Barbara Webb has collaborated 
with Miss Ruby Cundiff to provide “a 
handbook of help for story-tellers every- 
where;” and is exactly what its sub-title 
implies. 

The introductory chapter is written by 
Miss Cundiff who discusses the signifi- 
cance of story-telling in general. In addi- 
tion, she provides a highly selected bibli- 
ography of stories to tell, anthologies of 
stories and books about story-telling for 
anyone desiring an initial approach. 

But, the actual content of the book is 
Mrs. Webb’s who, in a concise manner, 
presents how to select, prepare and tell a 
story. Her approach is one of intimate 
revelation for she projects herself into her 
discussion. Of particular interest is the 
“Questions and Answers” section which 
attempts to give solutions to problems 
arising from the story-hour; for example, 
“What do I say when a child asks, espe- 
cially of a fairy tale, ‘Is that a true 
story?’” Then, too, her selection of “some 
proved samples” is a worthwhile addition 
because of the brief commentaries which 
follow. 

Although the material in this volume 
can be found elsewhere, it is a refreshing 
work for the veteran story-teller as well 
as the novitiate. However, because of its 
limited amount of source material and ele- 
mentary approach to the subject, it would 
be useful only for the beginner. 


— ECS 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE 


by Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans. 
Random House, 1957. 


Bergen and Cornelia Evans have pub- 
lished an excellent supplement to the 
standard dictionaries in their work, A 
Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage. They are concerned chiefly with 
current usage, with current American us- 
age, and with the kind of English usage 
employed by well educated, literate, and 
articulate writers. Only one serious criti- 
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cism may be levelled at their work. Their 
determination to base their definitions 
upon those of well educated writers means 
that they should have established some 
definition by which these well educated 
individuals would be accepted. This they 
have not done. And their failure to do 
this makes their statement that language 
is constantly changing of less significance. 
Language, when all is said and done, is 
a living thing which is born of the clash 
of personality, the struggle to communi- 
cate, among common people, little people, 
the men of the street. If contemporary 
usage is only to be determined on the basis 
of the speech or writings of the literate 
few, then a whole segment of the national 
vocabulary is ignored. Despite this carp- 
ing criticism, the Bergen Dictionary is an 
important supplement to those materials 
which define and describe our American 


speech. — JBN 


NOTE:—Those desiring to 
review books, please contact 


the Editor. 


If you want a book, 
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see this NEW color and sound film first 


This film was made to assist architects, school 
administrators and librarians in planning 
better libraries. 

You'll see the importance of teamwork 
among these groups, that is so necessary to 
create the successful operation of today’s 
school libraries. 


Write for free showing 


And you'll see how necessary it is to con- 
sult an equipment specialist in the early 
planning stages in order to insure the se- 
lection of just the right equipment. 

You can’t afford to miss this film. It’s 
available to anyone concerned with the 
planning and building of a school library. 


LI B Fe A R Vv va U Re & A U 325 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


697 E. Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
2115 Chester Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


FRand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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LIBRARY TRUSTEE NOTES 


The invitation to a trustee to write for 
a library journal is possibly almost as 
unique as asking a client to write for the 
bar journal or a patient to write for a 
medical journal. We do appreciate the 
opportunity to explain what we hope to 
accomplish this coming year. 

Boards will lose many able and sea- 
soned trustees with the termination of 
eligibility of school people to serve as 
trustees. This will mean that a high per- 
centage of the 1800 public library trustees 
in Ohio will be commencing a new respon- 
sibility as trustees. 

We must continue to attempt to meet 
the recommended library standards so 
that we may provide the best public li- 
brary service for every individual in the 
United States irrespective of where he 
may be residing. It is recognized that a 
trustee’s authority is only that of his po- 
litical subdivision but there is no limit 
in his creative thinking with respect to 
global library service. 

The Ohio Library Trustees Association 
is planning to bring before the trustees 
and librarians at the regional meetings the 
relationship that public library service 
bears to education beyond the high school 
as projected by public educators. 

The Association appreciates all recom- 
mendations from the library profession as 
to how we can help improve public li- 
brary service. 

GEORGE W. COEN, President, 
Ohio Library Trustee Assn. 
* * *% 

Rarely does a library board of trustees 
think about, analyse, define its own duties 
and responsibilities. 

Expiring terms, vacancies are filled, 
often rather casually, from among likely 
folks in the community. These new trus- 
tees, and the carry-overs too, are left to 
drift into some vague concept of the con- 
tribution expected of them. They attend 
meetings, listen to what goes on, partici- 
pate in committee work, and thus acquire 
their only guide to trustee conduct. 

Unusual, if not unique, especially among 
small libraries, are the trustees of Penin- 
sula Library and Historical Society. Here 
is the Code as embodied in regulations: 

“We, the trustees and officers of Penin- 
sula Library and Historical Society, by 
our acceptance of election, hereby agree: 


1. 


To know why the organization exists, 
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and annually to review why it should. 
To make as many books as possible, 
available to any who will read. 

To promote the reading of these 
books. 

To defend everybody's right to read 
anything. 

To give money. Or help get it. Or 
both. 

To conduct the affairs of this society 
and of its committees by joint think- 
ing, not by majority vote. 


~ 


To deal with the professional staff as 
partners, always assuming that the 
highest ideals of the profession domi- 
nate them; and also to remember that 
they, as well as board members, are 
human. 

To keep far enough ahead of the com- 
munity to be progressive, and close 
enough to it to be practical. 


To be proud of our tradition, but 
eager to improve it. 

10. And to give time, careful thought, 
some love, and considerable humor 
to the fulfillment of this obligation 
which each of us accepts toward 
books. 


ROBERT BORDNER 
Board of Trustees 
Peninsula Public Library 


GIFTS AND EXCHANGES 


Contact Miss Gladys Sepin, Librarian, 
Hamilton Public Library for materials 
available. 

Future issues of the Bulletin will carry 
additional notices. 


LIBRARIANS IN THE NEWS 
MISS VIRGINIA E. GODDARD has 


been appointed Coordinator of Work 
With Children in the Akron Public Li- 
brary, effective November Ist. 

MR. AND MRS. ROBERT B. SOMERS 
of Rome, New York have been appointed 
to the staff of the Akron Public Library. 
They are both graduates of the Library 
School, Florida State University. 

Mr. Somers has recently been employed 
with the Library Services Section, Rome 
Air Development Center, and has been 
appointed to the Reference Division of 
the Akron Public Library. 


Mrs. Somers has been appointed Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in Akron, having held a 
similar position in Rome, New York. She 
has also been County Librarian in Mont- 
gomery County, Alabama. 


MISS HARRIET W. LEAF, Coordina- 
tor of Work With Children in the Akron 
Public Library since 1928, resigned on 
August 31, 1957. 


MRS. VIRGINIA M. HANSON, who has 
been Documents Librarian at the Ohio 
State Library, has been appointed to the 
Reference Division of the Akron Public 
Library. 


IN THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC 
MISS MARGARET F. TERWILLIGER 


will step up from the assistant to head of 
the general reference department. DR. 
CONRAD H. RAWSKI, dean of the Ithaca 
College music school, will head the fine 
arts department. DR. WALTER F. VEL- 
LA, linguist Far Eastern scholar, will be- 
come head of the John G. White Collee- 
tion of Folklore and Orientalia. AN- 
DREW F. MIHOCIK is the new chief of 


the shelf section, records department. 
HELEN M. ROBINSON will head the 
classroom libraries division. JAY BES- 


WICK will be assistant head of the liter- 
ature department. 
DAYTON ANNOUNCES 
RUTH STEIN, at present head of the 


High School Department, has been ap- 


pointed head of the new Kettering- 
Moraine Branch. STEWART H. BUT- 


TEN, a member of the Reference Depart- 
ment, is resigning January 31 to become 
librarian of the Chillicothe Public Li- 
brary. MARGARET-ANNE HOFFMAN 
(Syracuse °53) will be children’s librarian 
at the Kettering-Moraine Branch. JOHN 
HUEBLER (Michigan 52) has joined the 
Reference Department. MRS. MARY 
BATTISTE DAVIS has been appointed 
to the Main Children’s Room. Denison 
University Library announces the appoint- 
ment of KENNETH F. EMERICK as Cir- 


culation Librarian. 


Recent additions to the Lima Public 
Library: MISS JEAN BLAKE has come 
for a one-year period from Herefordshire 
County libraries in England, where she 
was librarian in charge of work with stu- 
dents. She is a graduate of the School of 
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Librarianship of Manchester University 
and in Lima is assisting in the Reference 
and Extension Departments. 


MISS CAROL METZGER of Delphos 
fills a newly created job as an assistant in 
the Administration Department. 


OSWALD H. JOERG has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Librarian of the Public 
Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County. Before coming to Ohio, Mr. Joerg 
was Assistant Librarian at the Evansville 
(Indiana) Publie Library. 


AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

JOHN DeGARA (MA, Indiana, 1956) 
has been appointed Librarian, Agriculture 
Library. DONALD J. PEARCE (MS in 
LS, Catholic University, 1954) has been 
appointed Assistant Acquisition Librarian, 
effective February 1, 1958. He is at pres- 
ent Administrative Assistant to the Direc- 


tor of Libraries) ROLAND VILUMS 
(MLS, Michigan, 1958) has been ap- 


pointed Cataloger, effective February 1, 
1958. 


Assuming the duties of head librarian 
of the Logan-Hocking County District Li- 
brary was MRS. JEANETTE GRIM of 
Nelsonville. MRS. FRANK MASTERS has 
been appointed as bookmobile librarian 
and assistant in the Main Library under 
Mrs. Grim. MARY LOUISE LOWE suc- 
ceeds MRS. RHEA MONTGOMERY as 
librarian of Louisville Public. MRS. JES- 
SIE E. HINES is the new librarian of 
Lowellville Branch in Youngstown. MRS. 
D. L. POLACHECK has been made assist- 
ant librarian at Wilmington College Li- 
brary. ... MRS. CLAUDE FURNEY has 
moved from the Hardin County Library 
to Birchard Public Library. The appoint- 
ment of MRS. VIRGINIA B. GERHARD- 
STEIN of Ft. Wayne, Ind., to assistant at 
Mansfield Public has been announced by 
Lois McKellar. . . . New to most Vinton 
Countians is LAWRENCE R. HUBER, 
Vinton County librarian who is also Gallia 
district librarian. Extremely enthusiastic 
about their new building is MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH HODGSON, new librarian of 
Struthers Public and PATRICIA EMER- 
INE children’s librarian. JANE A. ELL- 
STROM has resigned from Lakewood to 
become young adult consultant for the 
State of New York library extension sys- 
tem. MRS. HELEN LYON replaces MRS. 
DOROTHY ANDERSON as librarian of 
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Books repaired 
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plastic adhesive 

have a permanent 
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come brittle. 


You know you're safe with 
Magic-Mend. 
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Orwell Public. After 30 years of service 
MRS. LOIS PENNELL has resigned from 
the Mansfield Public. 
of the names of librarians who have re- 
tired from their positions—FLORENCE 
GIFFORD, Cleveland Public . . . ELSIE 
MEYER, Oak Harbor Public .. . EVA 
LATIMER, Rock Creek Public. 


... Here are some 


AMERICANA RECEIVED 


Roebuck 


presented to 


Sears, and Company 
Public 


Library a valuable gift of Amer- 


Cleveland 


icana. The gift was a complete set 
of Sears, Roebuck catalogs from 
1888 to 1956 on microfilm. The 
51 rolls of film trace the history 
of the American way of living 
over the past 68 years and records 
140,000 pages. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


The Ohio Valley Regional Group of 
Catalogers which formerly included Ohio 
catalogers from libraries in cities south 
of and including Columbus, as well as 
those from sections of Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, has broadened its scope to include 
librarians of the same area concerned with 
other technical processes. Persons not 
now members of the organization who 
would like to receive a program announce- 
ment of the next meeting, to be held at 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 
April 25, 1958, should write to the presi- 
dent, Miss Eleanor Shrimpton, Catalog 
Department, Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 
SPRING 1958 


April 11, 1958. Wilmington (South West) 

Co-Hosts: Hans J. Fabian, Librarian. Wil- 
mington College. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Davie, Act- 
ing Librarian, Wilmington 
Public Library. 

Chairman: Miss Doris Wood, 
Librarian, Clermont County 
Public Library, Batavia, O. 

1958. Lorain (North Central) 

Miss Marion M. King, Librar- 
ian, Lorain Public Library. 

Program Chairman: Miss Harriet Smith, 
Cuyahoga County Public Li- 
brary. 

1958. Bryan (North West) 

Mrs. Helen Innis, Librarian, 
Bryan Public Library. 

Program Chairman: Mrs. Marcia Caswall, 

Librarian, Rossford Public 
Library. 
May 2, 1958. Struthers (North East) 
Co-Hosts: Mrs. Kenneth Hodgson, Branch 
Librarian, Youngstown Pub- 
lic Library. 
Mr. Oswald Joerg, Assistant 
Librarian, Youngstown Pub- 
lie Library. 
Program Chairman: Miss Elisabeth Bliler, 
Librarian, Barberton Public 
Library. 
May 9, 1958. Lake Hope (South East) 
Hostess: Mrs. Evalen Hansel, Librarian, 
Lancaster Public Library. 
Program Chairman: Mr. Lawrence Huber, 
Librarian, Gallipolis Public 
Library. 


Program 
April 18, 


Hostess: 


April 25, 
Hostess: 
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EDITOR'S NOTES 


Congratulations and praise must be given to MISS DOROTHY 
McNUTT for the fine work she has done on past issues of the 
Bulletin. I wish to thank all who have contributed to the success 
of our publication and also express the desire that you will con- 
tinue to work as hard on future numbers. Editorial policy changes, 
increase in advertising rates and change of printer have caused 
a slight delay in the completion of the January issue. If we are 
to continue the good work that has been carried on your help 
will be needed. Send your editor all information you may have 
concerning your libraries, friends, etc., in library work. All per- 
sons could not be reached in the solicitation of articles, if you 
wish to contribute in this manner send your manuscript to the 
Editor. For a bigger and better Bulletin I need your help. 
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